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Policy Directive 
Regarding NATO and The Atlantic Nations 



I. Political 

1. Basic Political Policy : The political nexus between North 
America and Western Europe— i.e. , the Atlantic Community-- is and must 
continue to be the foundation of U. S. foreign policy. The purpose of 
that policy is to maintain an environment in which free societies may 
flourish. The U. S. alone is not strong enough to maintain that 
environment, by holding Soviet military power in check and by making 
possible the development of the less developed countries within a free 
and open system . 

NATO is the principal form which this coalition takes. It is of 
first importance to the U. S. to maintain its coherence and strength. 
To the Soviet Union first importance is given to disrupting it. 

On the political side coherence is achieved through seeking a 
consensus among the allies on major policies. This means consulting 
frankly about policies which are still in a formative stage, and being 
willing to alter policies, if warranted, in the light of the discussion. 

At the optimum a consensus should be agreement on common action 
in the best interests of the alliance as a whole; at the minimum it 
should be an understanding on how to handle a disagreement so as to * 
cause the minimum damage to the coalition. 
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arte* publicly in the ttalted nations. All differenooe cannot 
be teno r e d but their disruptive coiisoquenote can be reduced If the 
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a. associate cooperatively with Its allies in preparing 
realising dep en de nt areas politically, socially, and econoalcally 



for their independence; 
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b. aid any ally or its ontrglng de p ende nt area in preparing 



for eoononlc adjustaeute which nay be necessary as thsir political 
relation changes; 
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Xa the Iftiited nations, the 0. 8. should continue to 
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peoples now under colonial rule* Xa deciding on when and how to vote 
la the United nations, a prtaary 0. 8. purpose should bs to take action 



which rill adrence constructive aolutions. Ins V. 8. should seek allied 
to the aaTfana extant f ea s ib le and, where such agreeasnt 
be obtained, at least aesurs that any U. 8* action is preceded 
by full and frank ooneultatlon. 

the U. 8* should seek allied agree a snt on a sustained effort to 
reaedy— in both depende n t and newly independent areas— the deficiencies 
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in civil and solitary coapetenos, education, sad 

which are aaong the principal obstacles to successful 

Xh pressing this effort, problem nu soaetlaas arts* out of special 

Interest* that mm of our allies have la specific lees developed 

•vm«. He should sake a concerted effort, through consultative 

enchlnery, to reach agre cacnt o which will subordinate euch special 

lntereete to the larger goal of denying theae areas to »»Tt or 



In thus leading the Atlantic nations in 



action to 



the needs of the less developed world as a whole, the 



U. 8. can help 



the Atlantic Oosavaity to see its task la larger tene, which will 



transcend differences on spsclflc colonial Issues, and which will 



enable its colonial or ex-eolonlal 



to cease to regard the 



only alternatives as being to hang on to historic footholds to the 
bitter end or return to a Halted Suropean status. 

One purpose of such genuine— and often abraslva--coasultatlon 
in HATO should be to bring about this change la perspective and 
policy by our alllea, by convlaclng then of our understanding of 
their problem, other purposes are described la the Discussion of 



this paper, which 
lathis field. 



should serve as a general guide to V. 8. action 



3* guropsan I ntegration and Beyond . The U. 8. ehould sake 
clear its support for the aoveaent toward European 'integration. 
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The V. K. should not on iB e w u rt to «ffOM or stay apart froa that 
wnmt by doubts na to tha U. 8. attitude or by nopte of * "special" 
relation with tht U. 8. . Tan .M* should be encouraged to valoone 0. K. 
Maonlstlfti with tht Cosnually and not to set tha prion too saga for 
such association, providing thit there is to be no w ot tnnlng of 
sssentlal tiea anong the Six. 

The ultinnte goal of tha Atlantic natlona should ba to develop a 
genuine coanunlty, in which oonnon institutions are Inrrft a aln gly 
developed to address convon proWens. Opportunitina for soring in thin 
direction any arise orar tine, and tha Atlantic natlona will ba in a 
better position to exploit these opportunities if they are clear 
beforehand that thia la the general direction in which they want to 
■ore. Such a Coununlty should ba capable of enbracing Japan, at least 
in the econosdc sphere, at the earliest possible tin. Over tha long 
run, it night ba open to other countries willing and able to share its 
responsibilities . 

k. Organisation and Method . The principal organ for consultation 
should be the garth Atlantic Council. Two subordinate inatruvnnts nay 
be helpful: 

n. MAC Cosndttees. fht 0. 8. should enco u r ag e tht Council 



to set up lnfomnl contdttaes to address regional and functional 
problens. These cosauttees* atnbership thould be on the basis of 
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national involvement, and their task should be to make policy 
recommendations — not necessarily based oa unanimity — to the Council. 

b. NATO Policy Advisory Committee * The U. S. should propose 
that the Council establish a Policy Advisory Committee to meet once 
or tirice a year to seek a consensus on basic objectives and tasks, and 
to report that consensus and its appraisal of movement toward or away 
from those ends to the Council. This Committee might consist of 3-5 
men of broad repute , who would not be national representatives. 

II. Military 

5. A Pragmatic Doctrine . Ti*e U. S. should urge that: 

a. First priority be given, in NATO programs for the European 
area, to preparing for the core likely contingencies, i.e., those short 
of nuclear or massi/e non-nuolear attack. 

b. NATO continue, under this pragmatic doctrine, to prepare 
to meet nuclear or rsassive non-nuclear attack in the theater—but not 
to a degree that would divert needed resources from non-nuclear theater 
programs to meet lesser threats or from programs to assure an ample 
and protected U. S. strategic power. 

The U. S. should urge that this view be given effect by a 
constructive interpretation of existing doctrine, and that this 
doctrine only be rewritten if needed European energies and resources 
cannot be mobilized in any other way, and if it is clear that NATO 
agreement can be reached on a revision. 
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6. Non-nuclear Forces, 



a. The U. S. should armource that the U. S. means to maintain 
its own divisions and supporting units in Europe. While these forces 
have as their primary objective the defense of the NATO area, certain of 
these forces nay be required, temporarily and in exceptional cases, to 
meet limited military situations short of general war outsid9 the NATO 
area. 

b. The U. S. should propose that the objective of improving 
NATO's non-nuclear forces should be to create a capability for halting 
Soviet forces new in cr rapidly deployable to Central Europe for a 
sufficient period to allow the Soviets to appreciate the wider risks 

of the course on which they are embarked. This program should emphasize 
raisins the tannine levels, modernizing the equipment, and improving 
the mobility of presently projected IIATO non-nuclear forces. The 
U.S. should then press strongly for I&TO execution of this program, 
as a matter of the highest priority. The U. S. should urge rapid 
progress toward building up a mobile task force to deal with threats 
to NATO flanks, as part of this program. 

c. The U. S. should press for greater NATO research and 
development regarding non-nuclear weaponry, and for coordinated 
alliaflce-wida production of jnajor Military materiel. The U. S. 
should lead toward further coordination and integration of defense 
arrangements. It is particularly irrrportant to be responsive to strong 
German desires in this regard. 
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7. Nuclear Forces , 

a* The President should state that an eff active nuclear capability 
will be maintained in the European area and that nuclear weapons will not 
be withdrawn without adequate replacement. Nuclaar weapons in NATO 
Europe may be regrouped ar farther studies nay indicate. 

L. Additional resources should be usad to strengthen the nuclear 
capability now in Europe only *here (i) fjoing programs are co far underv/ay 
that they could not be changed vithout 3srious advert political effects, 
or (ii) the increase will not divert needed resources from non-nuclear 
tasks and ±3 clearly required to cover needs either for replacement or 
expansion that cannot be r«et from out3id3 the theater. The 19o3 HC-/Q 
goals, as veil as the proposed 1?66 goals, should be reviewed by the 
State and Pefcnse Departments from this standpoint, 

c. The Secretery of Defense should undertake a Etudy cf the 
extent to which nuclear weapons in NATO Europe could bo made mere secure 
against unauthorized use. Consideration should be piven, in this study, 
to the problem of control after initial use of nuclear weapons, as well 
as before. Some possible safeguards to be considered in such a study ara 
discussed in the body of this report. These include making SAGEUR 
headquarters and ccrnmunicatioris ncro secure against wartime disruption. 

d. SACEUR procedures for ordering use of nuclear weapons, 
once he has been given political direction, should be clarified and 
made more explicit. 

e. It is vital that the major part of U. S. nuclear power 
not be subject to veto. It is not essential that the part of that 
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power deployed in Europe be veto-free. It is, however, most important 
to the U. S. that use of nuclear weapons by the forces of other powers in 
Europe should be subject to U. S. veto and control. Therefore, the 
concept of a veto ty another than ourselves in Europe is not contrary 
to our interests* 

f • The U. S. should suggest that the NATO Council try to 
work out general guide lines regarding the use of nuclear weapons or 
a political method for determining such use. The U. S. should undertake 
to observe any agreed guide lines or political method, insofar as 
feasible. Until some other indication of desire reaches him, the 
President should make entirely clear his intention to direct use of 
nuclear weapons if European NATO forces have been subjected to an 
unmistakeable nuclear attack or are about to be overwhelmed by 
non-nuclear forces. 

g. The U. S. should announce its intention to commit, say, 
five Polaris submarines to NATO for the life of the alliance, for use 
by the President in accordance with the procedures outlined above, 
except that the U. S. would remain free to use them in self-defense. 
The U. S. should commit additional sea-iorne missiles deployed in the 
Atlantic or the Mediterranean to NATO, as they become available. 
The deployment and targetting of these missiles should be worked 
out jointly by NATO commands and the U# S., with appropriate parti- 
cipation by the Standing Group, so as to cover military targets in 
Europe in the degree that this could be done without change in 
projected U.S. military programs. 
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h. The U. S. should urge the U. K. to commit its strategic 
forces to NATO, in the same manner as suggested above for U. S. 
forces. Since the U. K. probably would be reluctant to do so unless 
the U. S. also committed such B-4i7 SAC forces as it decides to station 
in the U. K. to NATO, we should seriously consider the possibility of 
taking such action in a manner which would maintain the essential 
mission and U. S. control of these forces. 

i. Over the long run, it would be desirable if the British 
decided to phase out of the nuclear deterrent business. If the 
development of Skybolt is not warranted for U. S. purposes alone, 
the U. S. should not prolong the life of the V-Bomber force by this 
or other means. 

j. The U. S. should not assist the French to attain a nuclear 
weapons capability, but should seek to respond to the French interest in 
matters nuclear in the other ways indicated above. 

k. If the European NATO countries wish to expand the NATO 
seaborne missile force, after completion of the 1962-66 non-nuclear 
buildup, the U. S. should then be willing to discuss the possibility 
of some multilateral contribution by them. The U. S. should insist, 
in any such discussion, on the need to avoid (i) national ownership 
or control of MRBM forces; (ii) any weakening of centralized comnvind 
and control over these forces; (iii) any diversion of required 
resources from non-nuclear programs. The U. S. should not facilitate 
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European production of MRBMs or procurement of MRBMs for European 
national forces, whether or not these forces are committed to 
SACEUR. 

8, Procedures . The U. S. should lay before the NAC the 
general guidelines that it believes should govern future NATO 
military programs, based on the pragmatic doctrine suggested in 
this report . 

If allied agreement to these guidelines can be secured, the 
NATO military commanders should be asked by the Council to design 
alternative programs that would be consistent with these guidelines 
and with two levels of resource availabilities: one corresponding 
to present levels of military spending, and one projecting as 
significant an increase as seems realistically feasible, in order 
to elicit increased NATO effort. (As part of such an increased 
NATO effort, U. S. military aid would probably need to be increased 
and should include provision of advanced non-nuclear weapons — 
instead of emphasizing nuclear weapons as heavily as at present.) 
On the basis of the NATO commanders 1 replies, a decision could be 
made as to the size and nature of future NATO programs that would 
be designed to fulfill the strategy outlined in this report. 
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